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BULLETIN 

OF 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

OCTOBER, 1917 FIFTEENTH YEAR Number 59 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

It is with the most sincere pleasure that the Museum Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum is able to announce the arrival 
of the new Director, Mr. Langdon Warner, who entered upon his functions on 
October first. Mr. Warner was highly recommended for the position by the 
former president of Harvard University, Charles W. Elioc, and by Dean Briggs 
of the same university. 

He recently has been connected with the Cleveland Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for which institutions 
he conducted scientific researches in Asia, and was also appointed Director of 
the proposed School of Archaeology in Peking. While he has specialized in 
Oriental Art, he is a man of broad artistic sympathies, whose energy and 
personality cannot fail to make a strong impression upon the work of the 
Pennsylvania Museum with distinct benefit to the community. 

An opportunity will be given the friends of the Museum to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon Warner at a reception to be given in their honor at Memorial 
Hall on Wednesday, November 21st, from 4 to 6. 



THE MRS. ELLWOOD DAVIS BEQUEST OF OLD LACES 

Through the kind interest of Mrs. John Harrison a small but interesting 
collection of old laces, once the property of the late Mrs. Ellwood Davis, has 
come into the possession of the Museum, and has been arranged in the Textile 
Room. Among the pieces are some of Italian cut work punto tagliato and 
embroidery, spaces filled with designs made of point lace stitches, going back, 
according to Mrs. Harrison, to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Of about the latter period are examples of Genoese and the later Milanese, 
probably of the seventeenth century (see ill. No. 1). A set of curls and medal- 
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lions of fiat point de Venise shown in illustration No. 2, may go back to 1750; 
and a piece of point d'Alencon dates from about the same period (ill. No. 3). 
For information on the value and history of these laces, consult previous 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletins for January and April, 1905, October, 
1909, October, 1911. 

A veil of Flemish lace (ill. No. 4) is of somewhat later date, probably end 
of the eighteenth century. A fine specimen of Brussels pillow lace known as 
"Point d'Angleterre" may go back to 1750 (ill. No. 5). 







1. Milanese. 
Seventeenth Century. 

There are in the collection some exquisite pieces of old Valenciennes of the 
finest texture (ill. No. 6,) 1775 and as early as 1700. The collection also includes 
some fine examples of Malines or Mechlin lace which carries us back to the 
eighteenth century — in all some thirty-five examples, which constitute an 
interesting addition to the already large collection owned by the Museum and 
now distributed between the Bloomfield Moore series and that displayed in the 
Textile Room. 

Could these two distinct series be brought together, the Pennsylvania 
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Museum would be seen to have as fine a collection as any in the country. 
Unfortunately the testamentary dispositions made by the testatrix with regard 
to the invaluable collections bequeathed by her to the Pennsylvania Museum 
are peremptory. Her laces as well as her ceramics, tapestries and furniture, etc., 
must be kept together and apart from the Museum's collections, so that, 




2. Flat Point de Venise. 
c. 1750. 



although the authorities of the Museum would probably be willing to transfer 
its admirable collection of old laces to Mrs. Bloomfield Moore's room in order 
to display all the laces under one classification, even this is impracticable, and 
the really fine collection in which the evolution of laces through an infinitude 
of varieties could be shown with decided educational advantage to the student 
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3. Point d'Alencon. 
Late Eighteenth Century. 




4. Mechlin Lace Veil. 
Late Eighteenth Century. 
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5. Brussels Pillow Lace or Point d'Angleterre. 
c. 1750. 




6. Valenciennes. 
c. 1775. 
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is divided, some links being formed in the Museum series and others in Mrs. 
Moore's display. When those in charge of the collections wish to demon- 
strate the connections between these exquisite specimens of art industry they 
must move their classes almost half a block across the building in order to 
establish their point. 

I have dwelt upon this, with a view to explaining a phenomenon which is 
apt to excite the wonder of the lace amateur, who is made to travel from one 
point to another in search of comparative material. Also because, by pointing 
out the result of a mistaken policy, one may hope that future would-be bene- 
factors of the Museum may be influenced to leave their miscellaneous collections 
to the Museum unhampered with conditions that limit their educational use- 
fulness and consequently to a certain extent their value. After all, the testator 
in leaving such valuable objects or series of objects to an institution obviously 
has at heart the promotion of its interests. All science is subject to develop- 
ment and to progress, perhaps of no science is this so true as of museum work ; 
and for one generation of collectors to pass down to all generations to come the 
standards of classification and installation of its own, is as illogical as it is 
hampering to those in charge who would like to handle it to the greater credit 
of all concerned. 

S. Y. S. 



PEASANT HEAD-DRESSES 

The collection of peasant head-dresses worn by the women of Holland, 
Bavaria, Tyrol, Alsace, Russia, and other localities, was made and presented to 
the Pennsylvania Museum by Mrs. William D. Frishmuth. 

To the series here illustrated belongs also a Venetian gentleman's cap 
(No. 1) of yellow silk richly embroidered with flowers in their natural colors; 
also (No. 2) a Siberian Cossack woman's white fleece cap with round white 
cloth top trimmed with gold braid. 

One of the most interesting as well as attractive pieces in the collection is 
a Swiss cap from Appenzell (No. 3), the crown of which is of white satin covered 
with gold braid and imitation gems and large parallel butterfly wings of black 
net. Pink ribbon streamers complete the trimming. The whole forms a most 
graceful head covering. Another Swiss head-dress, a black silk cap edged with 
full wide lace, is from Montreux (No. 4). 

It is among the Russian women, however, that the more magnificent effects 
axe produced by the peasantry, especially that of the district of Nijni 
Novgorod, where those highly ornate diadem-like head-dresses lavishly 
embroidered in gold braid and jewels obtain. The dress of the Russian peasants 
varied greatly in different Russian governments. Nearly every district or 
village had its special dress; most of these, however, seem to revert to medieval 
splendor. The women used a profusion of embroidery. The indoor dress was 
a skirt called "paneva," this was of thick woolen check material, and the 
"sarafan," a sort of skirt with or without bodice, pleated or gathered in front, 



